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Toward the Understanding of Jesus, and Other Historical 
Studies. By Valdimir G. Simkhovitch, Ph.D. Pp. viii+165. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

This volume contains three "studies," the first and chief of 
which gives the title to the book. In his preface the author says 
that the "problems of history of understanding" (p. v) and in 
treating the first theme he "deals with the historical problem 
presented by the teachings of Jesus" (ibid.) And that "problem 
is — why such unprecedented teachings at that particular time?" 
(ibid.) He quotes liberally from both profane and sacred au- 
thors, but in dealing with the latter he states that he has "not 
attempted to utilize critical literature." (Ibid.) 

Starting with the statement which he believes unassailable 
that "Jesus was a historical personality," (p. 2) he sketches 
briefly yet accurately and fairly the political conditions in Pales- 
tine just before, during and just subsequent to His historical 
earthly existence there. The petition of the Jews "for Judea's 
annexation to the Roman province of Syria," (p. 12) which 
though it did exchange "their sham political independence for 
very real cultural autonomy," (p. 14) still stirred up revolts 
among those who felt most zealous for the Law, and who saw, in 
the very fact of their annexation that the Romans had come and 
taken away their place and nation. Contrary to what many 
have taught Dr. Simkhovitch finds it historically true that Christ 
"was against rebellion," (p. 41) and he instances that both Pilate 
and Herod "found no fault" (ibid.) in Him. And he argues hia 
case well from Gospel citations. Starting with the "feeling that 
the temptations of Jesus are probably parables of alternatives, 
of political and religious choices," (p. 46) everything else quoted 
is fitted into the plan. This, he argues, is seen in the misunder- 
standing, even on the part of Christ's intimate friends and 
disciples of the character of the salvation He came to bring and 
their lack of understanding of the nature of the Kingdom He 
came to proclaim. That the populace, inflamed with nationalistic 
and zelotic aspirations, rejected Him is only natural. "Of 
course Jerusalem killeth her prophets. For what is a prophet? 
If he is a true prophet, is he not so because of his insight into life 
in general and into the inevitable consequences of our momentary 
actions? Then because of this very insight he can never qualify 
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as a popular leader, the hero of the passing moment. Popular- 
ity is hardly the role of a true prophet." (p. 82) . Christ came to 
preach a kingdom which is "a matter of attitude and under- 
standing" (ibid.) and these must grow — like the mustard seed 
to which it was compared by Him. "So," the author concludes, 
"after all, is human assimilation of all knowledge and all insight. 
It is a matter of slow growth." (p. 83) . 

The other two studies, "Rome's Fall Reconsidered," and "Hay 
and History," are in a way related, though the latter was pub- 
lished first. Each cites the factor of the decay of agriculture 
on the course of development of historical phenomena and of the 
decline of ancient states. In the first he quotes Pliny's "Lati- 
f undid perdidere Italiam, jam vero et provincias." (p. 84) and 
also the more popular view, brought out by Livy and others that 
the decline was due to "corruptio : the corruption of morals, the 
corruption brought by wealth, the corruption brought by 
poverty, the all-pervading moral corruption of Rome," (p. 85) 

and points out that these two "reduce themselves to one 

single explanation." (p. 86). Poor methods of farming, bring- 
ing about a deterioration of soil, and a reduction of crop yields, 
led to the desertion of the farms. This is turn, meant congestion 
in the cities, and congestion in the cities invariably means the 
massing of wealth in the hands of a few, and dire poverty for the 
remainder of the population. So long as farmers can exist in 
comfort, moral decay is arrested, but once let the process of de- 
serting the land gain ground (from whatever cause) and corrup- 
tion comes in. "In Rome birth-control and a disinclination to 
marriage became widespread." (p. 126). And this, historically, 
as well as morally, spelled ruin. Dr. Simkhovitch recognizes 

this for while he says, "the exhaustion of the Roman soil 

sheds enough light. for us to behold the dread outlines of its 
doom," (p. 139) he protests that he "should hate to be responsi- 
ble for a new fetish, an interpretation of historical life through 
exhaustion of soil. It is silly." (p. 138) . 

"Hay and History" he says is a development of "the general 
thesis" (p. VI) of which "Rome's Fall Reconsidered" is a par- 
ticular (and later) explanation. In this third study he outlines 
the European village system, illustrating from history and with 
maps, the manner of land-holdings, dwelling, and crop rotation, 
and shows how this system has grown up because of the neces- 
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sity of securing adequate pasturage for a number of families. 
The historical problem involved he finds was "first of all — what 
is the village community, and secondly, why is it?" (p. 162). 
"It is the solution of this mystery that is here submitted to the 
reader." (p. 165). 

Each of these is a thoughtful, well-written contribution and 
worthy of the author's position as Professor of Economic His- 
tory in Columbia University. It is evident, however, that Dr. 
Simkhovitch did not himself read the final proofs of this book for 
among the several Greek quotations there is not a single one 
without at least one typographical error. 

Floyd Keeler. 



Sainte Jeanne D'Arc. By Le Pere L. H. Petitot, O.P. Paris, 
Gabriel Beauchesne, 1921. Pp. iv+504. Price 12 frs. 

Here is another very good biography of the "Pucelle d' Or- 
leans" and one that is sure to please readers interested in the 
career of this little Saint. The devotion to Saint Joan of Arc is 
a devotion that is to-day steadily on the increase and the differ- 
ent biographies which have so far appeared have all tended to 
make her better known and loved by the great crowds of clients 
that now throng to her shrine. The present work is the result 
of five years' earnest study of the archaeological and historical 
sources bearing upon the life, vocation, campaigns, trial, con- 
demnation and rehabilitation of Orleans' cherished Saint and the 
author has succeeded in turning out a biography that is at once 
interesting and replete with historical information. If during 
the reading, no attention be paid to the many foot-notes, the 
book reads like a novel. It is rather tiresome however to be in- 
terrupting one's lecture at every step to decipher some fifteenth 
century French quotation bearing on the question, although for 
the thorough historian such citations as these are as the author 
rightly remarks, "la monnaie d'or de 1'histoire." 

Father Petitot tells us in his preface that when he began this 
book, he was unconscious of the fact that Monsignor Touchet, 
bishop of Orleans, was also preparing an extensive work on the 
same subject, and that therefore he was unable to consult it. 
This is, we think regrettable, for if any person is well informed 
to-day on the life and work of the "Pucelle d' Orleans," we think 



